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•  •."  Upon  h<  i,  the  poor  u 

ll  int.,  a  cold  ri\\. 
.••r  him,    tiinl    !)•  !hin<_r,    bill 

"r//.?/:/   ///>•/,"—  th'-n:    is    not!i!n_r.      Jl<>. 
n:  thi»  very  [>' 

it,  tli'-rt-  was,  timii'i  uiuoiiL!'  other  papris  tin 
ori'.'-Mial  notu  which  he  had  received  Iron 
Zohrab. 

-oonrr  IKII!  the  Shnh  n-a.l  it,  than  with 
out  saying  another  word,  find  with  un  ominou.- 


f  manm-r,  In;  pointed  upwards  to  tin 
withered  pine-tp''1,  and  Mr;tiLrM\\ay  an  execu 
tioner's  otlicpr  .  Img  with  a  r«»|n 

to  throw  hilst  otln-r.- 

seized  with  ruthless  hand  upon  the  condemned 
tru:' 

•  (  >!!<•  must  have  heard  them  to  conceive  the 
piercing  cries  that  issued  from  that  small  body 
xiii  a>  IM-  p.-n-.eivrd  the  1'ate  that  awaited 
hin..  nice  to  the  most  heart-rend- 

ing  lamentations,  He  throw  himself  upon 
ground  betoro  the  Shah,  in  attitudes  the  most 
abject;  he  begged  for  life,  as  if  it  were  sweeter 
to  him  than  to  any  one  else  ;  he  ehitreated  Zulma, 
the  ferushes,  Ali,  any  one  and  every  one  around, 
to  intercede  for  him  ;  in  short,  so  miserable  a 
spectacle  of  human  wo  and  human  weakness 
was  scarcely  ever  seen.  But  all  woiUd  not  do. 
When  everything  was  ready,  and  the  rope 
about  his  neck,  at  a  signal  from  the  king,  the 
ill-fated  man  was  drawn  up  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  to  the  highest  branch,  and  there  he 
swung  to  and  fro,  a  future  feast  to  the  vultures, 
and  an  intended  beacon  to  the  enemy,  warning 
him  not  to  trust  for  the  future  to  a  traitor's  in- 
terference. 

'  The  whole  scene  was  full  of  awe,  and  as 
the  blast  swept  through  the  forest  glades,  and 
agitated  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  the 
withered  branches  of  the  pine  creaked,  and  as 
it  were  moaned  over  the  forsaken  corpse  which 
they  bore.  The  uplifted  faces  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  looking  their  last  at  the  well-known 
form  of  the  creature  who  not  an  hour  before 
had  been  their  dread,  the  stern  figure  of  the 
king,  and  the  silence  which  reigned,  altogether 
produced  a  solemn  and  impressive  effect.'  —  vol. 
lii.  p.  158-1(5."). 

The  fall  and  massacre  of  Asterabad  —  the 
death  of  Zaul  Khan  —  the  capture  and  condem- 
nation of  Zohrab—  and  an  angry  interview  be- 
tween the  Shah  and  his  nephew  Fatten  Ali, 
who  arrives  too  late  to  partake  in  the  assault 
of  Asterabad,  but,  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of 
his  sister,  reproaches  his  uncle  in  fierce  despair, 
and  is  also  ordered  into  fetters  —  these  incidents, 
which  follow  each  other  with  breathless  rapi- 
dity of  effect,  bring  every  interest  that  has  been 
stirred  to  a  point;  —  and  then  every  knot  is  cut 
at  once  by  the  assissinal  ion  of  Aga  Mohamed 
himself,  by  the  hands  of  his  attendants. 

'A  small  lamp  burnt  in  their  room,  by  the 
light  of  which  Sadek,  with  a  gloomy  determi- 
nation overspreading  his  features,  inspected 
the  fatal  dagger  —  a  long  Georgian  khanjur, 
made  of  the  highest  tempered  stud.  Not  daring 


to  speak,  scarcely  to  breathe,  they  communi- 


to  "adi   other  by  signs.     Tln-y  did  not 
tln-ir  clot;.  :  them- 

..e  deed 

r,  and  horses  \s  addled  wait- 

[ii<I  lor  tlnfiii  ;it  a  i 

'Tin-  hour  of  midnight,  lor  which  t;. 
itching  with  nervous  ex: 

.Is,  and  then  indeed  tin  ir  courage  was 


put  to  • 
Hussein's  fell. 


k'a  rose  in  jirojxjrtion  as 
The  youth  wan  ^arcr-ly  ali\e, 


still  he  kept  as  .-•  nance  as  he 

could,  and  looked  at  hi"-  K  arose, 

and  trimmed  the  waning  laifip,  ]•.. 
hitiiiLr  to  the  timid  Hut-sein  Matures  full  of  etern 
resolution.     "  Walt,  con.    '  .'     It  is 

his  time,"  said  Sadek.     "One  minute,"  said 

i.  his  heart  totally  failin<_'  1;. 
moment  they  heard  £n  audible  sigh  from  tlie 
Shah.  "In  the  name  of  the  Prophn,  what's 
that !"  said  the  youth.  "  Come  on,"  said  Sa- 
dek fiercely,  "otherwise  thy  heart  phall  feel 
this,"  brandishiriy  hi.s  weapon  in  his  face.  He 
then  led  on,  und  slowly  opening  the  door  of  the 
Shah's  apartment,  entered  without  making  the 
least  noise;  but  Hussein,  in  his  excessive  agi- 
tation, stumbled  over  the  high  threshold,  and 
awoke  the  king.  "What's  that!"  exclaimed 
his  shrill  voice.  "  Who  goes  there  ?' 

'  S«  ating  himself  upright  in  IPS  bed  he  per- 
ceived Sadek.  "  Sadek !"  roared  he,  "  what  do 
you  seek?"  and  at  once  perceiving  his  inten- 
tion, "  Stop !  or  ye  die."  "  Die  yourself,"  said 
Sadek ;  "  1  come  for  thy  blood  ere  thou  takest 
mine."  "  I'll  give  you  all  you  ask,"  said  the 
king,  groping  about  for  his  arms.  *'  I  am  your 
king !  all  ye  desire  take."  "  We  want  nothing 
but  justice,'  said  Sadek,  "and  this  it  is;"  upon 
whick  he  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  kin<r, 
which  he  parried  with  his  arm  ;  the  king  then 
raised  his  voice,  and  seeking  safety  in  flight 
around  tlie  room,  he  dodged  hi.-  with 

considerable  dexterity.  He  had  just  seized  his 
sword,  when  Sadek,  "watching  his  opportunity, 
plunged  the  dagger  in  the  very  inmost  rec. 
of  his  heart.  He  fell,  and  as  the  stream  of  life 
flowed  rapidly  from  the  gaping  wound,  all  he 
?oiil<i  articulate  was.  "I  am  the  Shah — I — I — 
Shah— Shah— -."  And  thus  fell  the  scourge  of 
Persia's  lair  kingdom,  and  o''  and 

thoughtless  sons.' — vol.  iii.  p.  'JT*-- 

His  nephew  mounts  the  throne  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  ail  classes ;  and  Zohrab,  de- 
ivered  from  his  dungeon,  receives  the  hand  of 
the  lady  Amima,  who  appears  at  the  right  mo- 
nent,  her  charms  nothing  impaired  by  half-a- 
year's  seclusion  in  the  r  the  desert. 

We  have  selected  for  extracts  -  nires 

as  might,  in  our  opinion,  justify  our  praises  of 
he  novel,  without  materially  interfering  with 
he  pleasure  which  the  perusal  of  the  work 
tself  is  calculated  to  afford.  We  are  persuaded 
hat  if  its  author  were  to  write  a  novel  ofEng- 
ish  manners  of  his  own  day,  he  could  hardly 
niss  to  produce  a  decided  re-action  in  the  pub- 
2  p!J 
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lie  taste;— even  on  eastern  ground,  we  think  it 
hardly  possible  that  the  compactness  and  life  of 
his  fable,  and  the  grace  of  his  language,  should 
fail  of  contributing  largely  to  that  desirable 
issue.* 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 

JOURNALISM.! 

'  JOURNALISM'  is  a  good  name  for  the  thing 
meant;  at  any  rate  it  is  compact,  and  when 
once  in  circulation  is  incapable  of  equivocal 
meanings.  A  word  was  sadly  wanted.  'News- 
papers,' and  « newspaper-writing,'  not  to  men- 
tion that  they  have  a  bad  odour,  only  imper- 
fectly describe  the  thing  intended.  The  inter- 
communication of  opinion  and  intelligence,  as 
maintained  in  England  and  other  countries  by 
means  of  journals,  is  too  important  to  pass 
without  a  name,  and  that  a  good  one.  The 
Press  is,  however,  a  new  power;  and  it  is 
neither  arranged  on  a  right  footing  as  yet,  nor 
is  it  properly  appreciated,  nor  has  time  settled 
or  sanctioned  the  names  or  the  conditions  of 
the  persons  who  take  a  part  in  its  government. 
We  hear  of  editors,  reporters,  writers  in  news- 
papers, and  sometimes  '  publicists,'  a  neological 
term ;  but  the  world  not  only  does  not  assign 
the  definite  meanings  to  these  terms,  "but  they 
are,  in  public  estimation,  somewhat  derogatory 
expressions.  It  is  not  very  usual  to  find  any 
one  who  will  avow  his  connexion  with  a  news- 
paper, and  if  it  were  avowed,  it  would  cer- 
tainly operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party 
so  avowing.  The  profession,  were  it  offichee, 
would  effectually  exclude  the  professor  from 
many  circles  of  society  ;  and  the  fact  only  sus- 
pected, would  close  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  best,  houses  in  town,  against 
the  unhappy  dealer  in  public  instruction.  In 

*  From  the  condemnation  which  we  have  bestowed  on 
most  of  the  novels  lately  published  in  London,  we  must 
take  this  opportunity  of  marking  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion. The  authoress  of  'Carwell'  has,  indeed,  had  re- 
course to  materials,  the  effect  of  which,  in  any  less  deli- 
cate hand,  must  have  been  horrible  and  revolting1 ;  but  she 
has  had  the  art  to  use  even  them  without  touching  any- 
thing more  painful  than  '  the  sacred  source  of  .sympathetic 
tears.'  It  is  a  little  tale,  in  every  pnye  of  which  we  feel 
the  efficacy  of  an  imagination  equally  strong  and  femi- 
nine. The  language  is  siuip.e— a  world  apart  from  the 
stilted  exaggerations  in  v  gue— and  every  sentiment 
ppeafr  the  warmth  of  a  good  heart  and  the  elevation  of  a 
graceful  genius. 

There  is  another  recent  book  which  many  readers, 
taking  it  for  a  novel,  may  think  Worthy  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  million  of  its  class.  But  the  'Younger 
Son'  is  not  a  work  of  fiction.  It  is,  we  are  assured,  a 
fragment  of  the  Autobiography  of  a  man  of  remarkable 
talents,  who  has  chosen  to  live  a  most  extraordinary  life 
and  to  describe 'its  incidents  with,  considering  their  cha- 
racter, a  most  extraordinary  measure  of  fidelity.  With 
Mr.  Trelawney's  general  strain  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
i*  is  impossible  not  to  be  grieved  and  pained;  but  the  facts 
he  narrates,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  style,  are  such,  that 
when  his  book  is  completed  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to 
treat  of  it  separately,  and  at  some  length.  He  has  not 
y  t  reached  what  we  expect  to  find  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  story— the  detail  of  his  adventures  in  Greece, 
and  more  especially  of  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Byron. 
7)u  Jaurnalisme.  Art  1  Revue  Encyclopedique.  Pi:b- 
ix.—  Paris.  Septemb 


lice  par  MM.  H.  Carnot  et  P.  Leroux.— Paris 
1833. 


Jepfembre 


France,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  journalist,  is 
to  be  a  person  of  note;  to  be  an  editor,  is  to 
be  a  person  of  accredited  power;  the  title  of  a 
journalist,  implies  education,  character,  and 
perhaps  disinterested  enthusiasm ;  at  any  rate, 
in  public  opinion,  a  union  of  respectable  quali- 
ties. 

'In  France,'  says  the  writer  on  Jovrnal- 
isme,'  'all  political  men,  all  the  chiefs  of  par- 
ties, write  in  the  journals.  In  them  they  ac- 
quire their  popularity,  through  them  they  at- 
tack the  ministry,  and  by  them  they  defend  it 
when  they  have  got  it  into  their  own  hands. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  worl^d,  is  the  combat 
between  the  government  and  journalism  so 
fairly  engaged ;  for  where  else  is  the  Press  so 
completely  the  representative  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety r 

'The  Frenchman,'  he  again  remarks,  'is 
beyond  all  others  journalistic ;  his  social  tem- 
per, his  capacity  for  interesting  himself  in  the 
fortunes  of  other  countries,  his  facility  in  talk- 
ing on  every  subject,  his  energy  in  debate,  and 
all  the  gifted  nature  of  a  people  fated  to  dis- 
pense a  civilizing  influence  on  the  world,  are 
marvellously  adapted  to  the  institution  of  jour- 
nalism.' 

England  may  be  maintained  to  be  as  'jour- 
nalistic' as  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and  as  far  as 
a  gifted  nature  is  concerned,  perhaps  no  popu- 
lation more  abounds  in  quidnuncs  than  that  of 
the  British  Islands.  It  may  be  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  are  a  people  fated  to  spread  a  civili- 
zing influence  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
this  is  certain,  that  our  descendants  in  the  new 
world,  and  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies, 
are  intent  upon  providing  themselves  with  a 
newspaper,  as  among  the  first  necessaries  of 
social  life.  Why  is  it  then  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  odium  attached  to  journalism  in  this  coun- 
try 1  Why  do  not  our  principal  politicians 
write  in  them,  or  if  they  do  so  by  any  chance, 
why  do  they  conceal  the  fact  as  shame,  and 
others  fling  the  charge  on  them  in  scorn? 
Why  is  it,  that  to  be  connected  with  (such  is 
the  delicate  phrase)  a  journal,  is  an  argument 
against  a  man?  The  power  of  journalism  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  enormous  in  * 
France,  but  it  is  not  proved  that  it  is  less  iu 
England.  Newspapers  are  everywhere  a 
necessary  of  life;  multitudes  of  men  cannot 
breakfast  without  them ;  after  breakfast,  other 
multitudes  of  men  resort  to  the  club  and  read-- 
ing-rooms  for  their  perusal,  with  an  appetite 
not  exceeded  by  that  with  which  the  hard- 
working man  seeks  his  dinner.  Numbers  of 
persons,  both  of  fortune  and  supposed  educa- 
tion, converse  solely  by  and  from  the  newspa- 
pers ;  and  the  fact  of  a  barren  journal,  often 
assumes  to  individuals  so  situated,  the  shape  of 
a  serious  misfortune*  It  has  even  been  said, 
that  suicides  have  been  committed  from  a  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  announcement  that  no- 
thing new  had  occurred, — in  other  words,  that 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  were  barren.  And 
yet  the  instrument  which  administers  to  U*3 
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supply  of  an  appetite  so  craving,  is 
ail  authority;   the   soir  '<;ly  aeknou- 

ledged,  or  with  a  suet  r;    tin-  intl- 
ed;    and    the    very    individual    wlu».-r    wlu.lt 
thoughts  have  been   moulded  and  din  < 
that.  ii'onim  .-.  ould  utterly  deny 

UlOe  of   his  inspiration.     Tin;   majority 


ot'  men  art-  absolutely  led  hv  the  journals,  yet 
tin-  in:i|«infy  deny  their  authority,  and  are 
u.-h:imed  of  their  teachers.  \\  hy  is  tl 


Much  light    is  thrown  on  the  condition  of  adopted    hy  the    mnernrnent,  had   its  editors 


newspapers  in  this  country,  hy  n.ntra.-' 

State  of  journalism    in    France   and    Kn<_'land. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  the  ri.mpari.--nn    have 

been  already  indicated;  but  nothing  has  been 
•lid  of  the  C4OMI  which  ha\e  led  to  the  dif- 
and  scarcely  anywhere  has  anything 
touardsaiKilysinu  the  cirCOmflfeoceB, 

wliich  ha\ «•  maue  the  IJniish  journalists  and 


journals  what   they  aie  and 
thought  to  he. 


what  they  are 


council  of  five  hundred,  the  bar  or  the  church. 
Tin-  I're.-s  thus,  was   a  nity  by 

the  importance  attached  to  it   hy  a  powerful 
and  sagacious  ruler,   while  it    was  excluded 

from  the  e.v  ,;.s  natural 

If  the   pnni-ipU-  of  ihi;   repr 
peoj)le  i  .   n-  ea.-llv  I: 

.  the  puV|K»-cH  of  delu- 
sion, it  would  have  been  used.    Had  the 
paper   press   of    Kn«land    ever    been   openly 


daily  political  journals, 
and  the  Journal  de  Pi 


Tin-  present  character  of  the  French  press, 
is  owing  both  to  its  history,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  journals  appear. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Paris  had  but  two 
the  Gazette  de  France, 
'aris.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  that  event,  numerous  sheets  of  all  kinds 
were  published,  and  though  often  summarily 
dealt  with,  continued  till  Bonaparte  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  Bonaparte  had  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
Press,  and  he  resolved  upon  subduing  the 
power  to  his  own  purposes.  With  this  view 
he  enslaved  on  one  hand,  while  he  dignified  it 
on  the  other;  he  seized  the  property  of  every 
newspaper,  and  in  different  ways  disposed  of 
the  old  proprietors  and  editors.  M.  Bellmare, 
for  instance,  he  sent  as  prefect  of  police  to 
Antwerp,  and  poor  M.  Suard,  the  well-known 
academician,  to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Charenton, 
with  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum. 
Every  newspaper  received  a  new  responsible 
editor  appointed  by  the  government ;  and  thus 
the  Press  was  wholly  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
executive.  On  the  other  hand  Bonaparte  de- 
clared the  nonexistence  of  a  censorship  in 
•France,  (for  every  paper  had  its  own  censor,) 
and  he  appointed  a  bureau  de  ^opinion  pub- 
lique.  The  members  of  this  bureau  were  up- 


wards of  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 


ngem 


and  popular  writers  in  France.  Their  duty 
was  to  contribute  to  the  various  newspapers, 
such  articles  as  would  conciliate  public  opinion, 
—that  is  to  say,  recommend  the  measures  and 
maxims  of  the  government  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Press  was  thus  bound  hand  and  foot,  but 
then  its  chains  were  gilded.  It  was  in  fact 
raised  to  be  one  of  the  departments  of  state, 
and  though  its  power  was  limited  and  its  be- 
neficence poisoned,  its  apparent  consequence, 
—its  status  among  professions, — was  greatly 
raised ;  it  in  short  became  honourable  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  notions  of  honour,  and 
though  it  was  a  slave,  it  \vas  a  titled  slave,  and 
not  at  all  more  slavish  than  the  senate  or  the 


IH  en  appointed   by  the  throne,  and  its  active 
agents  rewarded  with  pensions  and  «ro\. 

;  though  it  would  have  lost  its  highest 
quality,  and  tor  the  time  the  chief  part  of  its 
r,  still  it  would  have  been  exalted  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  under  dilferent  circurnstnn 
mi'jht  ;  o>.-ihiy  ha\e  turned  this  sort  of  author- 
ity to  account.  At  any  rate,  after  it  had  be- 
come a  habit  with  the  leading  men  in  France 
to  cdite  and  manage  a  morning  newspaper  in 
the  brilliant  times  of  the  Empire,  it  never 
could  by  any  possible  revolution  or  change,  be 
an  occupation  popularly  depreciated.  On  the 
contrary,  subsequent  events  have  been  such  in 
France,  as  to  develope  all  the  native  power  of 
the  Press,  while  there  have  been  none  of  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployment. The  conditions  under  which  news- 
paper publication  has  taken  place  in  France  of 
late  years,  have  also  materially  tended  to  in- 
fluence its  character.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
jealous  government  to  permit  the  anonymous ; 
and  what  is  more,  the  epoch  at  which  journal- 
ism burst  into  existence,  was  anything  but  one 
of  concealment.  Every  man  was  aiming  to  in- 
fluence some  portion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
was  proud  to  avow  his  motive  and  triumph  in 
his  success.  National  character  has  also  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  openness  of  French  peri- 
odical writing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  absence  of  the  anonymous  ma- 
terially influences  the  tone  of  French  newspa- 
pers, and  that  the  superior  decorum  they  pre- 
serve, is  one  cause  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held. 

Another  most  important  and  influential  con- 
sideration is,  the  size  of  French  newspapers ; 
a  size  which  has  been  allowed  altogether  to 
assume  its  natural  dimensions.  The  inn  > 
duty  upon  a  French  journal  does  not  amount 
to  one  halfpenny;  in  England  the  duty  upon  n 
newspaper  is  ten  times  the  duty  in  France. 
The  '  Tax  upon  Knowledge,'  as  it  is  popularly 
designated  in  England,  forcibly  tends  to  the 
production  of  an  enormous  volume  of  paper 
If  the  paper  were  small  the  duty  would  be  the 
same,  and  the  subscriber  would"  complain  that 
he  had  too  little  tor  his  money;  the  proprietor o 
consequently  are  led  by  competition  to  makr 
the  utmost  of  their  limits,  and  the  results  mav 
i  in  any  of  the  morning  papers  of  the 
metropolis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  of 
a  Paris  newspaper  has  no  more  space  than  h« 
can  easily  fill  with  the  contributions  of  himselr 
and  his  principal  writers;  he  can  answer  for 
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every  line  of  his  publication.  French  news- 
papers are  by  no  means  perfect,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  information,  style,  tone,  and  all 
that  may  be  understood  by  the  term  deport- 
ment, they  far  excel  our  own,  and  that  the 
qualities  considered  necessary  for  the  profes- 
sion of  a  journalist,  are  education  and  charac- 
ter. For  these  advantages  they  may  be  con- 
sidered indebted  to  the  causes  pointed  out. 

The  London  journals,  in  almost  every  re- 
spect, furnish  a  very  decided  contrast  to  those 
of  Paris.  Looking  at  the  externals,  the  gi- 
gantic size  of  the  broad  sheet 'is  at  first  sight 
overwhelming;  on  examining,  however,  its 
constituent  parts,  the  wonder  subsides.  Ad- 
vertisements occupy  sometimes  one  half  of  the 
whole  space ;  when  parliament  is  sitting  the 
whole  of  the  sheet  is  filled  with  debates.  But, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  if  subtrac- 
tion be  made  of  the  advertisements,  the  ex- 
tracts from  foreign  journals  and  the  country 
papers,  the  reports  of  meetings,  of  courts  of 
justice  and  of  police,  together  with  all  that 
peculiar  consistency  called  the  penny-a-line 
matter,  very  little  will  be  found  that  has  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  reflexions  of  a  person 
of  education  and  intelligence.  The  quantity 
of  what  may  be  called  '  writing,'  as  worthy 
of  the  name,  in  a  London  morning  paper,  does 
not  exceed,  if  it  equals,  the  quantity  in  an  or- 
dinary Paris  journal.  The  other  portions  of 
the  paper  have  their  value ;  but  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  the  space  which  must  be  filled,  leads 
to  a  most  crude  style  of  filling  up ;  thus  ex- 
tracts from  foreign  papers  are  flung  in  bodily, 
and  most  frequently  form  a  mass,  defying  the 
efforts  of  the  reader  who  has  anything  else  to 
do  than  study  the  newspaper.  The  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  other  departments.  The 
most  scandalous  portion  of  the  London  press, 
however,  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  the 
itinerant  venders  of  intelligence,  the  reporters 
of  the  police,  of  accidents  and  offences,  of  the 
lower  and  sometimes  of  the  superior  courts  of 
law.  The  manner  in  which  this  supply  of 
floating  intelligence  is  paid  for,  is  a  direct  pre- 
mium on  verbiage  first,  and  next  on  falsehood. 
The  Morning  paper  of  London  aims  at  eve- 
rything, and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  it 
does  nothing  well.  No  transaction  takes  place 
which  it  does  not  conceive  itself  competent  to 
report ;  and  for  reporters  it  is  lamentable  to 
think  that  it  relies  much  on  the  itinerants 
above  spoken  of, — persons  who,  if  they  had  no 
inducement  to  be  false,  have  no  faculty  ena- 
bling them  to  be  true.  The  absurd  style,  the 
bad  English,  and  the  curious  phraseology,  of 
that  abundant  crop  of  small  and  long  para- 
graphs to  be  found  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
which  have  been  so  often  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule, are  altogether  attributable  to  the  class  of 
news-purveyors  on  whom  a  morning  paper 
principally  depends  for  its  supply  of  facts,  as 
they  are  facetiously  termed.  The  penny-a- 
line men  are  generally  persons  who  are  by  no 
means  qualified  to  report  common  proceedings, 


— persons  who  have  not  had  the  education  of 
decent  butlers  ;  but  such  is  the  constitution  of 
the  morning  paper,  that  in  these  hands  are  the 
names  and  characters  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  their  countrymen  daily  and  hourly  placed. 
It  is  they  who  supply  the  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  paper  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
domestic  news.  It  is  through  the  habit  of  re- 
lying on  such  unaccredited  agents  as  these, 
that  the  London  newspapers  aie  liable  to  be 
hoaxed,  as  they  so  frequently  are,  by  pretended 
information ;  such  as  that  lately  imposed  upon 
the  Times,  by  some  '  lubberly  concocter  of  a 
lie,'  to  use  its  own  phraseology, — respecting 
first,  a  fatal  accident  to  one  Mrs.  Burney  in 
consequence  of  the  furious  riding  of  Lord  Pal- 
rnerston's  groom,  and  next  giving  all  the  de- 
tails of  a  coroner's  inquest  that  vvas  never 
held,  on  a  corpse  that  never  appeared. 

The  whole  of  this  mass  is  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  editor, — the  same  per- 
son who  is  expected  to  write  the  dicta  that  are 
to  guide  the  opinions  of  the  British  world,  for 
at  least  a  day.  He  is  to  be  responsible  for  not 
merely  his- own  opinions  on  events. — events  on 
which  a  secretary  of  state,  with  all  the  facts 
before  him,  would  often  find-  it  difficult  in- 
tan  tly  to  write  an  article  for  the  nation, — but 
he  must  be  cognizant  of  the  whole  correspon- 
dence ;  he  must  further  have  revised  all  the 
other  departments  of  intelligence,  and  decide 
upon  the  pretensions  of  twenty  penny-a-line 
men,  and  the  reclamations  brought  against 
their  reports  of  the  preceding  day, — and 'all 
this  in  the  dead  of  the  niofht,  when  the  small 
hours  are  increasing  fast,  in  a  heated  manu- 
factory redolent  of  oil  and  printer's  ink. 

Size  is  the  author  of  much  evil;  it  tempts 
the  proprietors  to  attempt  everything,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  nothing  is  done  well.  But 
this  is  not  all. 

To  produce  this  enormous  sheet  requires,  as 
has  been  observed,  a  manufactory,  and  that 
maintained  on  a  large  scale.  It  implies  the 
retaining  a  great  number  of  agents,  correspon- 
dents, reporters,  and  occasional  assistants, — an 
army  of  composifors, — another  of  distributors, 
— huge  supplies  of  paper, — and  a  steam  en- 
gine. This  is  not  to  be  done  without  large 
capital ;  the  necessity  of  a  huge  capital  being 
concentrated  in  particular  hands,  implies  a  vir- 
ual  monopoly ;  and  the  evils  of  monopoly  need 
not  be  gone  into  here.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  the  lesson  written  on  the  front  of  every 
laily  journal  in  London.  It  is  to  the  monopoly, 
and  the  monopoly  alone,  that  must  be  attributed 
he  incongruities,  the  absurdities,  in  short  the 
naptitude,  of  the  daily  press.  If  public  in- 
struction is  to  be  conveyed  daily  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  should  not  the  nation  have  the 
best  instructors  that  can  be  found  1  Has  it  / 
Are  the  editors  of  the  daily  papers,  generally 
speaking,  the  men  that  would  be  selected  to 
inform,  teach,  and  guide  a  country  like  this? 
Could,  indeed,  one  man  alone  do  it 1  Would 
it  »ot  require  many]  But  the  establishment 
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cannot  afford  sucli  a  plan,— it  mu=t  be  . 
with  the  least  it  can  do  with,     if  nnu-h  w«-n- 
given  to  the  writers  for  public  ins! ruction,  the 
credit  might  be  inure,  but  tin;  profit  might  be 
Hi  it  is.     Hut  then  an-   then;  not  dism- 
.-.bility  in  this  great  and  en- 
lightened nation,  who  would  gladly  ron.e  for- 
iiicir   fellow-eoimtrymen, — at 
any  rate  to  ."hare  with  them  the.  ^ilt>  of  intel- 
and    indii.-try  '    Th-  .mbers; 

it  to  be  expected  that,  first  of  all,  they 
would  submit  to  the  control  of  u  trading  pro- 
prietor, whose  ambition  it  is  to  draw  profit, 

und   not  to  M-ritt.-r  L d1      And   again,   would 

such  individuals  emisent  that  their  writings 
should  be  mixed  up  with  the  contents  of  the 
penny-a-lme  man's  wallet,  the  rags  and  frag- 
ment's df  the  ha.-ket  of  the  literary  BOH 

If  reports  of  proceedings  are  to  be  given  at 
all,  should  not  the  best  be  had  !— should  not 
they,  whether  in  courts  or  at  meetings,  be  first 
faithfully  retried  and  then  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously abridged,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
sent not  only  an  idea  of  the  event,  but  a  trust- 
worthy record  of  the  opinions  enounced  and 
the  transactions  that  took  place]  Is  anything 
like  this  done  1  The  appeal  may  be  made  to 
any  one  who  was  ever  present  during  a  series 
of  transactions,  and  next  morning  perused  a 
report  of  them  in  a  daily  paper.  Every  line 
bears  the  mark  of  haste,  indifference,  uncer- 
tainty; and,  what  is  more,  the  whole  record 
itself  hangs  upon  a  balance ; — it  is  a  question 
of  time  and  space  ; — if  the  report  is  not  ready 
to  an  instant, — if  another  subject  catches  the 
eye  of  the  superintendent  editor, — the  whole 
matter  is  swept  into  oblivion.  Thus  are  in- 
formation and  intelligence  made  to  depend, 
not  on  their  importance  to  the  public  welfare, 
but  on  the  number  of  square  inches  in  a  morn- 
ing paper. 

There  are  few  things  more  essential  than 
correct  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parliament ; 
the  demand  for  them  has  been  so  considerable, 
that,  even  under  the  monopoly,  they  may  be 
said  to  |>ossess  just  claims  to  praise.  There  is 
much  to  be  said,  however,  on  this  head.  If 
the  report  of  one  daily  morning  paper  is  good, 
the  others  cannot  be  exact,  for  they  all  mate- 
rially differ ;  phrases  differ,  which  is  pardona- 
ble ;  but  the  matter  is  not  the  same,  and  the 
length  of  the  speeches  and  the  fulness  of  the 
report  depend  altogether  on  the  politics  of  the 
paper, — sometimes  on  the  caprice  of  the  re- 
porter. The  channel  of  this  most  essential 
intelligence  may  at  any  time  be  stopped  by  the 
conspiracy  of  a  few  nameless  adventurers  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity  by  the  monopolists,  or 
it  may  be  poisoned  by  the  malignity  of  any 
one  of  them.  If  this  may  be  said  of  the  morn- 
ing papers,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  evening 
ones,  which  are  mere  garbled  abridgments  ol 
the  morning  papers,  and  which  would  not 
trouble  themselves  with  abridgment  at  all, 
were  not  the  evening  paper  of  smaller  size 
than  the  morning.  Supposing,  however,  that 


the  reports  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 

ire   made  in   the   manner  they  ought, — and 
is  much  to  be  said  in  their  favour,  < 
Mg  the  circumstance!  undi  :  ;hey 

are  got  up; — b-  MI  of  Parlia- 

;id   tuJk  long,  is  the  country 

therefore   to  be  deprr, 

>f  intelligence,  every  other  topic  pushed  aside  ! 

-  the  case;  in  < 
paper  be.i 

kind  of  information,  it  is  frequently  seen  • 
the  debates  occupy  the  \\hole  of  the  journal, 
and  all  the  re-t  of  the  world  is  as  if  it  v, 
not.    It  is  not,  ho\\e\er,  the  fact,  however  late 
into  the  night  the  Mngii.-h   Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment may  sit,  that  when  they  debate,  all  the 
rest  of  the.  globe  sinks  into  rej)O6e. 

The  preservation  of  the  anonymous  in  En- 
glish  newspapers  has  several  causes,  som* 
which  are  closely  connected  with  the  virtual 
monopoly,  others,  if  at  all,  only  remotely.  < 

is,  that  the  proprietary,  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,  and  under  the  necessity  of  til, 
their   pages,  employ  agents  whom  they  are 
ashamed  of;  and  the  menti-  -e  names 

would  deprive  all  they  write  or  contribute  of 
authority; — another  is  the  personality  ot 
Press,  reacted  on  again  by  the  anonymous 
of  this  species  of  writing,  and  its  conseqi 
impunity ;  another  cause  may  be  the  insignifi- 
cance of  each  previous  contribution,  and  the 
fact  of  the  name  of  the  contributor  often  being 
unknown  to  the  parties  adopting  the  contribu- 
tion.     Occasional    contributors,    who    break 
through  the  common  objections  to  writing  in 
the  newspapers  entertained  in  official  cir 
and  among  the  aristocratic  classes,  of  course 
do  not  wish  to  be  known,  lest  they  should  be 
mixed  with  the  persons  habitually  connected 
with  newspapers,  and  to  whom  they  consider 
odium  attached.     The  anonymous  again  has 
its  advantages  to  such  persons  ;  who,  under  its 
shield,  will  sometimes  venture  a  license  of  at- 
tack, which  they  could  not  sign  without  being 
subjected  to  more  or  less  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the  daily 
papers  contain  articles  of  ability, — that  some 
of  their  editors  are  writers  of  acknowledged 
talent;  but  can  one  man  do  everything!  can 
he  know  everything  1  has  he  the  power  of  wri- 
ting with  effect  daily  and  for  ever  ?  is  he  ne- 
ver to  read  1  is  no  time  to  be  given  to  society, 
to  recreation,  to  the  laying  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
experience,  to  encouraging  and  cultivating  in  w 
impressions  or  removing  the  old  ?  So  tasked  is 
the  editor  of  a  morning  journal,  that  he  i 
necessarily  soon  be  driven  to  the  lees  of 
brain,  and  be  content  to  foist  his  intellectual 
dregs  upon  the  gaping  world  in  lieu  of  the 
wisdom  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
pen  of  the  public  instructor.  This  comes  of 
the  monopoly  ;  and  the  monopoly  comes  of  the 
stamp. 

The  few  lines  quoted  from  the  Revue  En- 
cy eloped  ique  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  French 
politicians  make  their  reputations  in  the  jour- 
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nals.  The  British  certainly  do  not ;  a  polite 
politician  would  blush  to  be  accused  of  a  lead- 
ing1 article  in  a  newspaper.  This  is  to  be  la- 
mented, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
discussions  in  the  journals  would  afford  an  ad- 
mirable school  for  future  public  servants,  and 
the  writings  of  such  men  would  be  a  better 
guide  to  their  abilities  and  opinions,  than  either 
the  extent  of  their  property  or  the  colour  of 
their  ribbons.  The  maintenance  of  political 
arguments  in  an  arena  before  the  world,  would 
also  corroborate  the  morality  of  young  aspi- 
rants; they  would  early  acquire  a  name  and 
fame  not  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  cease  to 
be  the  tools  they  are  now  too  often  considered 
by  their  more  experienced  predecessors  in  po- 
litical life.  Such  an  object  would  raise  young 
men  above  merely  sensual  pursuits,  and  give 
them  a  greater  scope  of  ambition  than  is  now 
afforded  by  either  Melton  Mow  bray  or  the  Red 
House.  It  would  counteract  the  baneful  pre- 
vailing idea  that  property  and  not  intelligence 
make  the  legislator;  for  it  would  show  that 
independence  is  founded,  not  upon  wealth,  but 
upon  tastes.  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  singu- 
lar fact,  the  root  of  which  is,  however,  some- 
what deeper  than  the  newspaper  itself,  that  so 
few  editors  in  this  country  have  obtained  either 
political  celebrity  or  political  power.  To  re- 
present a  borough  even,  has  been  considered 
as  an  object  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of 
their  views;  and  yet  these  are  the  men  the 
nation  looks  to  for  its  opinions, — the  men  whose 
lucubrations  lie  on  the  first  table  in  the  land, 
as  on  the  bench  of  the  meanest  hovel ;  whose 
ideas  are  canvassed  in  club-houses,  conned 
over  at  private  firesides,  and  read  aloud  to  ad- 
miring audiences  in  public  houses.  How  is  it 
that  the  wisdom  of  such  persons  never  creeps 
into  the  senate,  much  less  into  office.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  the  concealed  contributor 
works  himself  into  power ;  such  men  as  James 
Stephen  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  though 
dishonoured  by  contamination  with  journalism, 
have  scrambled  into  places,  but  it  has  been  in 
spite  of  this  connexion  and  not  by  means  of  it. 
Mr.  Stephen  cnce  avowed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  such  a  connexion  had  once  ex- 
isted as  regarded  himself,  and  his  magnanimity 
was  applauded  to  the  skies.  If  this  is  partly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  aristocratic  institutions 
of  the  country,  it  is  also  owing  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  constitution  of  the  stamped  news- 
paper. The  abolition  of  the  stamp-laws  will 
destroy  one  cause,  and  the  reform  in  parlia- 
ment may  put  away  the  other.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  men  who  have  studied  the  people's 
interests  long  and  carefully,  pointed  them  out 
by  their  writings  and  ably  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  right  opinions,  will  no  longer  be 
virtually  excluded  from  a  place  in  the  senate, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
intelligence  abroad  to  discern,  that  persons  so 
trained  are  most  likely  to  make  efficient  pub- 
lic servants  and  representatives. 
The  power  of  the  press  depends  upon  causes 


in  part  unconnected  with  the  ability  of  its  con- 
ductors. It  arises  chiefly  from  the  power  of 
spreading  its  opinions  whatever  they  are,  from 
its  means  of  rapid  communication  and  perpetual 
transmission.  A  sentence  though  feeble  in 
itself  gains  a  momentum  merely  by  its  being 
sent  before  ten  thousand  individuals  at  the  same 
instant;  just  as  in  theatres,  the  expression  that 
would  but  faintly  affect  a  single  individual, 
falling  upon  the  ears  of  a  large  assembly  simul- 
taneously acquires  a  vast  additional  force,  and 
will  move  to  tears  or  laughter  the  same  person 
who  was.  not  to  be  touched  in  solitude.-  Some- 
thing like  this  occurs  in  newspapers.  The 
man  who  can  publish  what  he  pleases  in  a 
journal  habitually  read  by  a  multitude,  is  a  man 
of  power,  even  though  he  may  not  be  a  man  of 
ability.  Nay,  it  may  be,  and  indeed  often  has 
been,  that  a  writer  of  less  ability  is  the  person 
of  greater  power ;  the  chance  being  that  an  or- 
dinary writer  will  use  topics  and  broach  senti- 
ments more  level  to  the  comprehension,  and 
more  soothing  to  the  prejudices  of  readers,  than 
the  writer  of  deeper  views.  The  best  instructor 
is  not  likely  to  be  most  willingly  listened  to; 
in  fact  the  way  to  be  most  extensively  popular, 
is  to  flatter  prejudice,  encourage  vanity,  and 
please  the  ear  by  the  harmonious  rounding  of 
easily  understood  common-places.  This  nmst 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
little  discontent  has  been  expressed  with  the 
daily  organs  of  intelligence  ;  the  worst  in  essen- 
tial points,  was  calculated  to  be  most  liked  by 
the  mass,  and  it  is  to  the  mass  that  regard  must 
be  had  by  persons  whose  sole  concern  is  suc- 
cessful trading.  Public  satisfaction,  the  expo- 
nent of  which  is  circulation,  will  be  found  often 
to  vary  inversely  as  merit,  in  existing  papers. 
Some  of  them,  looking  to  their  conduct  through 
a  great  number  of  years,  have  been  despised  or 
ridiculed  by  all  intelligent  men,  perhaps  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  immense  circulation  and  great  future  wealth. 
These  huge  vehicles  of  public  intelligence  have 
been  raised  like  balloons  into  the  air  by  the 
speed  of  a  courier,  by  the  superior  absurdity  or 
vulgarity  of  their  police  reports,  by  the  particu- 
larity of  their  details  of  the  court,  some  ability 
in  their  theatrical  critiques,  or  some  other  equal- 
ly non-essential  point  in  the  conduct  of  a  public 
instructor;  for  which  however  many  persons 
cared,  many  others  might  be  indifferent.  The 
guiding  principle  is  necessarily  the  per-centage, 
and  editors  are  rewarded  or  changed  according 
to  the  state  of  the  books.  Though  the  daily 
newspapers  are  avowedly  partizans  of  particular 
opinions  or  classes  of  persons,  the  objection  to 
a  thorough  change  of  side  does  not  consist  in 
the  honesty  of  the  editor,  for  he  may  be  easily 
changed, — nor  in  the  convictions  of  the  propri- 
etary^ for  they  frequently  differ  among  them- 
selves, and  may  be  wholly  opposed  to  the  party 
espoused  by  the  journal, — but  solely  in  the 
chance  that  a  change  of  opinion,  if  too  abrupt, 
may  be  ruinous  to  the  concern,  the  manufactory, 
the  business  of  the  firm.  But  within  limits, 
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very  species  of  shifting  takes  place,  in  order 
•  trim  the  ve.^.-el  ami  HH  sails  to  the  catchim.' 
'  the  gale.  Both  ijin •.-•lions  anil  persons  are 
lanaged ;  and  though  bribes  may  nut  he  taken 
i  form,  1,0  doubt  that  ill  many  m.-tan- 

i8  ,-.  .nlo,  which  ap- 

•ar  only  in  their  effect  upon  tin;  coluinns  of 
ie  paper.  I  low  can  any  other  course  be  ex- 
;cted  in  Merely  mercantile  eftabliflbmeiiti; 

.v  hlind  must  that  puhlic  he,  that  does 

it;  how   absurd   not  to  expect  it.     In 

hat  other  line  of  business  do  men  take  any 

tide  but  that  which  is  likely  to   lead  them 

,d  aimed  at  in   busiii' 

"  If  truth  is  elicited, — if  useful  measure.- 
•,.  ,iriri.||, — if  iriioil  information  i.-:  produced, — 
ie  accident  i.-  lucky;  the  fact  being,  that  even 
moderations  of  profit,  make  sum-  .-how  both 

ty  and  inde|»einieni:e  necessary. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  this  mischief,  is  the 
.  .  .amp.  On  observing  the  great  imperfections 
nd  many  vices  of  our  journals,  and  looking 
ito  their  nature  and  causes,  it  has  always  been 
mnd  that  that  red  deformity  on  the  corner  of 
the  damning  spot,  the  plague 
i.-irk,  that  taints  the  whole  mass.  Do  away 
:ith  the  stamp, — establish  free  trade  in  news, 
-;m,i  the  supply  of  Journalism  will  he  of  a 
ery  different  shape  and  character.  The  bond 
binds  up  all  this  heterogeneous  mass  will 
e  cut,  and  the  gigantic  sheet  will  crumble 
ito  morsels.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  will 
e  no  large  papers ;  but  papers  will  be  adapted 
o  the  magnitude  of  the  subjectand  the  pockets 
f  the  readers.  Why  should  a  gentleman  much 
ttached  to  theatricals  be  compelled  to  purchase 
n  expensive  dispatch  from  Oporto,  or  a  debate 
ipon  the  poor-laws?  The  courts  and  police 
vill  have  their  own  known  reporters,  and  then 
icrhaps,  reputations  and  cases  will  not  be  so 
;rievously  murdered  as  at  present.  The  writer 
vho  conceives  he  has  valuable  opinions  to  com- 
nunicate,  will  set  up  a  journal  for  the  season 
>r  as  long  as  the  subject  lasts,  and  then  drop 
t.  There  must  be  accredited  channels  of 
lews;  there  must  and  will  be  daily  reports  of 
»rliamentary  proceedings;  the  interests  of 
lommerce  must  be  consulted ;  but  these  pur- 
>oses  will  be  answered  together  or  separately 
^  may  best  suit  the  different  interests  to  be 
erved.  Some  large  firms  will  be  broken  up; 
nit  the  activity  that  will  be  thrown  into  the 
•rofession  of  journalism,  the  addition  of  its 
)ower,  extent,  and  utility,  is  not  to  be  calcu- 
ated.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom,  so 
)oor  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  have  his  news- 
>aper,  and  that  the  newspaper  most  peculiarly 
.dapted  to  his  wants  and  wishes.  The  dissemi- 
lation  of  journals  of  all  kinds  will  induce  per- 
lons  possessing  peculiar  talent  or  information, 
vho  now  hold  off  from  the  newspaper  press  or 
ire  excluded  from  it,  to  come  forward  in  the 
=hape  most  agreeable  to  their  habits,  and  throw 
ill  the  weight  of  their  ability  into  the  general 
>ank  of  intelligence.  The  newspaper  would 
)ecome  as  it  is  in  France,  the  Exchange  of 


opinion,  the  political  University;  and  be  even 

than  it  is  there;.     The  greater  enterprise 

of  the  En»lifh,  the  ol  :  <  .f  freedom,  the 

(Mjpular  character  of  many  of  their  I] 
lutions,  and  the  mun  t  of  their 

inquiries  and  their  cu:  ^tter 

variety,  scope,  and  intere.-t  to  t;j.-;r  nev.  .-pa. 
From  what  has  been  done  under  all  the  oppre*- 
'amp,  and  all  tiie  disadvantages 
under  which  it  is  evaded  by  the  cheap  journals, 
may  he  seen  what  may  be  expc-<  11  as 

the  ne.ws;p:ipt  r  emancipation  takes  place;  and 
•t.-Hiredly  tiiM  event  cannot  he  lon^'  postponed. 
The  .-tamp  must  be  yielded,  or  it  will  be  taken. 
That  it  has  been  continued  hitherto,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  few  of  the 
public  instructors  are  honest  in  urging  its  abo- 
lition. They  dread  the  effects  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  monopoly  ;  luckily,  however,  the  smug- 
gling now  going  on  to  so  enormous  an  extent 
in  the  shape  of  penny  papers,  is  producing  an 
effect  that  might  not  have  been  obtained  from 
patriotism  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
organs  of  the  common  interest  and  their  own, 
will  soon  raise  such  an  outcry  as  xvill  frighten 
our  gentle  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from 
the  propriety  of  his  calculations.  The  public 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  have  been  supine  ; 
free  journalism  is  an  essential  of  political  exist- 
ence, and  ought  to  be  argued  for,  subscribed 
for;—  it  ought  to  be  urged  in  assemblies  both 
small  and  large  ;  no  set  of  men  should  get  to- 
gether without  proposing  as  a  thing  to  be  done, 
the  unshackling  of  the  press;  it  is  more  neces- 
sary than  to  drink  the  King's  health  after  din- 
ner. *  The  press  must  be  untaxed,'  should  be 
the  answer  to  every  demand  for  money  by  the 
tax-officer,  the  burthen  of  every  petition  to  par- 
liament, the  instruction  of  every  member  sent 
to  represent  the  people.  Let  the  people  but 
will  it,  and  it  is  done.  They  have  freedom  of 
speech  of  one  kind;  why  should  not  they  have 
another  ]  For  what  is  publishing,  but  perma- 
nent talking  to  a  great  number  of  persons  at 
once1? 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Press  as  it 
ists,  the  daily  papers  have  alone  been  men- 
tioned. Some  of  the  observations  apply  to  the 
weekly  ones  ;  not  all.  The  character  of  the 
weekly  Press  is  in  some  respects  more  dis- 
creditable to  the  country  than  that  of  the  daily 
papers.  Frivolity  of  every  kind,  unmeaning 
attempts  at  wit,  indecent  stories,  scandalous 
allusions,  personal  slander,  and  wretched  efforts 
of  aiding  a  political  party  by  ribaldry  and  ruf- 
fianly abuse  ;  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
much  of  the  weekly  Press.  As  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  such  compositions  would  be  tole- 
rated more  than  once  a  week,  no  change  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  frequency  of  the  publication  ; 
and  as  those  who  are  gratified  with  such  pro- 
ductions must  have  tastes  too  depraved  to  relish 
any  higher  entertainment,  they  will  probably 
continue  to  enjoy  the  same  extensive  circula- 
tion as  at  present,  especially  those  aimed  at  the 
rich.  Such  as  are  levelled  at  the  ill-taught 
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and  ill-conducted  part  of  the  poor,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  have  their  readers  taken  away  from 
under  them  by  a  reformation  and  an  extensive 
education  in  the  more  numerous  classes.  The 
more  enlightened  weekly  journals  are,  in  many 
respects,  admirably  conducted,  and  for  talent 
and  industry  are  just  now  hardly  to  be  matched. 
They  consist  at  present  of  original  papers  and 
of  compilations  from  the  daily  news ;  the  change 
to  be  expected  after  the  abolition  of  the  duty, 
would  be  perhaps  the  separation  of  these  two 
parts>  The  compilation,  abridgement,  and  con- 
densation of  the  intelligence  of  the  week  is  suf- 
ficient to  occupy  the  whole  of  a  moderate-sized 
paper ;  and  assuredly  the  original  discussions 
suggested  by  the  events  of  the  week  are  enough 
to  occupy  one  body  of  men,  and  to  fill  one  or- 
dinary weekly  paper,  conjoined  with  advertise- 
ments, and  a  few  matters  of  record  or  an- 
nouncement. 

One  point  should  not  be  omitted,  in  a  sketch 
however  hasty  of  the  evil  condition  of  London 
journalism.  It  is,  that  the  Journal  being  under- 
taken as  a  trading  concern,  and  universally  felt 
to  be  such,  the  readers  and  subscribers  simply 
take  up  the  paper  as  a  hireling  informant,  and 
feel  no  more  interest  in  the  publication  than 
goes  to  the  settling  of  the  newsman's  bill. 
These  are  not  the  terms  on  which  such  com- 
munications should  take  place.  The  journalist 
is  both  an  instructor  and  a  representative;  and 
the  bond  between  him  and  his  constituents, 
should  neither  be  seven  pence  nor  a  shilling. 
It  being  well  understood  that  the  ablest  and 
most  industrious  papers,  and  those  which  de- 
mand the  rarer  qualities  in  the  individuals  con 
cerned  in  the  construction,  are  the  least  circu- 
lated and  the  worst  paid,  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  public  should  take  care  that  they 
do  not  suffer  for  their  ability  or  their  honesty. 
Again,  for  the  furtherance  of  all  beneficial 
measures,  no  more  convenient  medium  could 
be  found,  than  the  connexion  supplied  by  editor 
and  reader  of  the  same  journal.  Such  a  Cor- 
responding Society  would  defy  any  tyrant  in 
the  world.  There  has  hitherto  been  a  coldness 
between  the  parties ;  and  the  cause  has  been 
indicated.  A  journal  has  always  been  deemed 
a  trading  concern ;  it  generally  has  been  so 
and  the  reader  has  justly  considered  the  terms 
of  the  connexion  as  what  might  be  thus  laconi- 
cally interpreted ;  'I buy  the  newspaper,  and 
the  newspaper  is  ready  to  sell  me.' 


From  the  same. 

THE  REFUGEE  IN  AMERICA.* 

MRS.  TROLLOPE  having  all  but  overturnec 
the  United  States,  by  a  book  in  the  departmen 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  has  now  brought  ro 
mance  to  bear  them  down,  and  proposes  to  giv 


*  A  Novel.  By  Mrs  Trollope,  Author  of  "The  Domes 
tic  Manners  of  the  Americans." — 12mo.  3  vols.  London 
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hem  the  coup  de  grace  with  a  novel.  In  h( 
brmer  work,  she  could  only  tell  us  what  ui 
gainly  people  our  descendants  are ;  but  no 
he  can  show  them  to  us  in  action,  and,  wht 
s  more,  present  them  to  the  notice  of  Europ 
n  contrast  with  the  refinement,  the  liberalit 
,nd  the  education  of  the  mother  country.  Th 
esort  to  fiction  was  a  happy  idea.  That  Mr 
Trcllope  was  quite  equal  to  its  managemei 
ad  been  already  established ;  and  the  pow( 
vhich  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  one  familu 
vith  its  employment,  of  varying  the  scene,  ii 
roducing  different  characters,  and  all  rani 
and  descriptions  of  people,  affords  an  author  a 
excellent  opportunity  of  working  up  such  ( 
his  adversaria  as  he  had  not  been  able  t 
weave  into  narrative,  or  incorporate  in  disse: 
;ation.  Besides  which,  it  presents  the  remark 
ible  advantage  of  contrast,  which  has  alread 
)een  spoken  of.  It  is  not  necessary  to  censure 
brutality  has  only  to  be  set  vis-a-vis  with  re 
finement,  and  it  is  rebuked  in  the  most  formic! 
able  manner ;  and  so  with  every  other  vice 
irtue,  or  indecorum. 

Acting  up  to  this  idea,  Mrs.  Trollope  ha 
sent  across  the  Atlantic  a  small  family  of  tin 
elite  of  English  society.     Persons  of  wealtl 
and  consequence  in   their  own  country,  an« 
nore  than  that,  persons  who  in  England  woul< 
be  regarded  as  the  models  of  society, — rich 
generous,   noble,  benevolent,  courteous,  am 
refined,  both  in  manner  and  sentiment.     Thi: 
was  certainly  subjecting  our  younger  and  hard 
working  brother  to  a  fearful  ordeal.     But  firs 
t  should  be  said,  that  these  models  of  civiliza- 
tion are  not  able  to  separate  themselves  frorr 
he  old  country,  without  retaining  some  con^ 
nexion  with  the  society  left  behind.     This  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  for  the  purpose  of  the 
author ;  for  the  parties  with  whom  the  voyagers 
are  connected  at  home,  happen  to  be  the  mosl 
diabolical  creatures  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  even  a  lady  novelist ;  for  it  would  seem, 
the  more  innocent  the  habits,  the  blacker  the 
imagination.     It  would  appear  that  the  female; 
mind,  kept  free  from  actual  contact  with  vil- 
lany, — in  conceiving  it,  goes  to  sea  without 
compass,  and  thus  trusts  wholly  to  the  colour- 
ing of  the  imagination,  unchecked  by  the  test 
of°experience.     The  scoundrel  of  the  lady- 
novelist,  is  always  ten  times  as  infernal  as  the 
creation  of  an  author  of  his  own  sex.     An  au- 
thoress may  in  fact  always  be  discovered  by  the 
deeper  die  of  her  crimes. 

In  order  to  get  some  persons  of  refinement 
to  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Trollope  could  hit 
upon  no  better  plan  than  making  one  of  her 
models  of  propriety  fly  his  country  for  murder.^ 
Crime,  is  no  doubt,  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
the  immigration  of  our  refined  countrymen  into 
the  ruder  districts  of  the  United  States ;  and 
this  is  a  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration on  both  sides.  But  still  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  authoress  could  have  contrived 
to  whisk  a  peer  of  the  realm  into  a  Liverpool 
packet,  with  less  violence  than  for  the  shed- 
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